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NEW YORK: Democrats still rule in Albany (page 1) 
MIKOYAN: How he was turned down .......... (page 1) 


Red carpets, pink slips................ (page 4) 
LABOR: Bosses take over in St. Paul.............. (page 2) 
COURT: Warren vs. free speech...................... (page 3) 


Rockefeller’s Speechwriters: New evidence that Gov- 
ernor Nelson Rockefeller of New York intends to follow 
the Modern Republican path has appeared in an obscure 
corner of The New York Times. But it is of such a 
nature that even the most hardened politicos in the 
Capital are visibly shocked. 


In a story from its Albany bureau, the Times re- 
ports that the newly named assistant press secretary to 
New York’s Governor is the very man who, last fall, was 
cranking out speeches attacking candidate Rockefeller. 
For Rockefeller gave this post to Robert L. McManus, 
a Democrat who served as assistant secretary to Demo- 
cratic Governor Averell Harriman for the past two years, 
and who was Harriman’s chef speechwriter in the 
gubernatorial campaign. It is considered certain that 
McManus will write at least some of Rockefeller’s public 
addresses. 


“News of the appointment,” reports the Times, “sur- 
prised [Albany]. It could not be recalled when a Gov- 
ernor had given as rewarding a job to not only a member 
of the opposite party but [to] one also intimately asso- 
ciated with its high command.” 

Governor Rockefeller, the paper further reports, now 
has secured the services of four former newspapermen, 
all of whom have been enrolled Democrats: McManus; 
Richard Amper, press secretary; Harry J. O’Donnell, 
assistant secretary for reports; and Francis A. Jamieson, 
personal public relations counsel and special assistant. 

Jamieson—HuMAN Events learns—has an interesting 
history. Before going to Albany, he had served for several 
years as public relations counsel (“inside man”) in the 
office of the Rockefeller Brothers fitm. The “outside” 
public relations counsel of the Rockefeller Brothers has 
for mony years been Mrs. Anna Rosenberg, left-wing 

erat’ and once an official in the Truman regime. 

12 yew XOrk much credit is given Mrs. Rosenberg for 
Rocketeller’s public relations build-up and for linking 
up left-wingers behind him in his bid for the Governor- 
ship. 

This monolithic Democratic press and public relations 
entourage of Governor Rockefeller amazes Washington 


~8 much as it did Albany. One Member of Congress 


crmarks: “In the last New York campaign, Rockefeller 
_‘ymised to give New York citizens an entirely differ- 
eat kind of administration from that furnished by Gov- 


ssAzihey 


<<vor Harriman. If Rockefeller is sincere, how can he 
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honestly employ the same speechwriter who in the last 
two years wrote addresses for the purpose of persuading 
New York citizens that Harriman’s policies were best for 
the state?” 

Some Republicans retort that Rockefeller was not 
sincere in the campaign and intends—with such an en- 
tourage—to give New York state much the same New 
Deal regime as did his predecessor. Midwestern Repub- 
licans perceive in this picture further confirmation of 
their belief that Nelson Rockefeller will seek to capture 
the Republican convention in 1960 in order to make the 
GOP into a New Deal organization. 


How Mikoyan Was Stopped: Here follows the inside 
story of the State Department proceedings whereby 
Under Secretary C. Douglas Dillon rebuked Mikoyan’s 
attempt to blackmail financial support from the US. 
The architect of this climactic scene was Secretary of 
State Dulles himself, who almost word for word coached 
Dillon beforehand on what to say. 


When the Russian asked for long-term 
credits for delivery of American equipment, 
Dillon brought him up short. The Secretary told 
Mikoyan that America did not propose to give 
such credits to Soviet Russia, or to any other 
country that had been so long and flagrantly 
in default of its financial obligations. He re- 
minded the visitor that there was a considerable 
sum of Czarist debts for which the US held the 
USSR accountable. 


In addition, Dillon made use of the fact that Soviet 
Russia, through its emissary Maxim Litvinov in 1933, 
obtained diplomatic recognition by the United States 
on the promise (among other pledges) that American 
interests which had suffered confiscation and damage as 
a result of the Bolshevik revolution would be indemni- 
fied. This, together with the other promises, was not 
fulfilled. Finally, there was the matter of Lend Lease, 
$8 billion worth of goods which enabled Stalin to repel 
the Nazi invaders in World War II, and on which not a 
cent has been paid. 

Mikoyan was so angry, after Dillon dismissed him 
with these words, that he sallied forth to attack our 
Government in what one British writer (René McColl 
of the London Daily Express) called “unforgiveable re- 
marks,” delivered to Washington’s National Press Club. 
The picture Mikoyan had created in two weeks of 
stumping the country—that of an affable super-salesman 
—abruptly changed into that of a snarling, insolent 
lackey of the Kremlin. The edifice built up by an appar- 
ently well-laid public relations plan—lunches with busi- 
nessmen, window-shopping, walks in the park, etc.— 
crashed to earth in one of the biggest reversals witnessed 
and covered by the Washington press in many years. 

Who built this edifice?—is a question debated in clubs 
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and corridors of the Nation’s Capital. Some press-con- 
scious people attribute the work to Eric Johnston, agent 
of the motion picture industry, with a definite axe to 
grind for that business; others to Amtorg, the Soviet 
purchasing commission in this country. It is pointed out 
that the fiscal agent for Amtorg and the Soviet Govern- 
ment is the Chase-Manhattan Bank, where John J. 
McCloy—long a member of the White House kitchen 
cabinet—serves as Chairman of the Board. This is the 
Rockefeller bank. A considerable chain of business 
contacts and associations was therefore readily avail- 
able, through which meetings, luncheons, dinners with 
groups of business and professional men could be ar- 
ranged. The press in the Capital knows well that shows 
such as that which Mikoyan staged for a fortnight are not 
spontaneous; a public relations network is always in- 
volved. 

Mikoyan’s visible fury provided confirmation for the 
view, reported by Human EVENTs in its issue of Decem- 
ber 22, 1958, that he came here, not to “fix up” the 
Berlin affair, but to get a whopping loan from the US 
Government. When he failed in his objective, he let off 
steam. He did succeed, however, in projecting an image 
of a Soviet leader consorting amiably with American 
business figures, and the Soviet propaganda system has 
utilized this extensively to discourage rebellious elements 
behind the Iron Curtain, who have preserved hope that 
America is sympathetic with them in their efforts to 
throw off the Communist yoke. 


Under the Dome: The dictatorial but clever parlia- 
mentary tactics of Senate Democratic Leader Lyndon 
Johnson blocked the attempts of the Douglas-Humphrey 
“liberals,” seeking to erase filibusters and eliminate 
the 170-year old check on majority rule in the upper 
house. Johnson held up assignments of members to 
committees until he got a vote on his compromise bill 
(which was acceptable to most Southerners). The newly 
elected Democratic “liberals” found it prudent to re- 
strain their leftish inclinations and permit the Senate 
Leader to have his way. Lyndon has Presidential ambi- 
tions and knows he has to keep the Southerners in the 
party. 


@ “Liberals” in the House have also~«suffered set- 
backs. “Mr. Sam” Rayburn, Democratic Speaker of the 
House, is himself a “liberal,” but above all he wants 
to run the show. He obviously feared the arrival of 
53 new Democratic “liberals” would undermine his own 
dictatorial power. Hence, he allowed conservative South- 
ern Democrats and conservative Northern Republicans 
to stack the three key committees of the House—Rules, 
Ways and Means, and Appropriations. 


Now the new “liberals” in his party have to come, 
hat in hand, to the Speaker to get help for their pet 
measures; otherwise their bills stand no show of getting 
through these committees to the floor. For only the 
Speaker has the power to force bills out of committee. 
“Mr. Sam” is still on top. 


@ Long-standing supporters of the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities believe that they have de- 
cisively checked pro-Communist attempts to abolish 
the famous probe group; moreover, they want to bring 
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an “abolition” measure proposed by leftist Congressman 
Jimmy Roosevelt (D.-Cal.) out on the floor at an early 
date. They feel sure they have such an overwhelming 
majority of the votes that they can kill the Roosevelt 
proposal decisively for this session. 


The unanimous decision of House Republicans to sup- 
port the Committee offers a solid base of voting strength, 
and puts many middle-of-the-road Democrats on the 
spot; for the latter do not want to go on record as 
blocking the investigation and exposure of the Commu- 
nist conspiracy. 


Political Action: GOP Chairman Alcorn can find a 
prototype for the “year-around” campaign organization 
he demanded at the Des Moines Republican conclave 
last week. A blueprint for political action looking to- 
wards 1960 has appeared in the plans of “The Republi- 
can Associates” in Los Angeles County, California. Ray- 
mond Moley, in a recent column (The Associated News- 
papers, 229 W. 43 St., New York 36, N. Y.), hails this 
organization as a very hopeful development and states 
that the Republican National Committee, if it “really 
wants to do something about bringing out the votes 
necessary to victory . . . should encourage something 
like this everywhere.” 

Republican Associates has been in operation for 
several years and has racked up a good record of achieve- 
ment. It should be noted that in Los Angeles County, 
where it operates, the GOP did not do so badly as else- 
where in the November elections. Before the elections, 
eight of the 12 Congressional districts in this county 
had Republican Representatives; only one of these bit 
the dust in the November debacle. 

Republican Associates, Moley reports, has for several 
years had its own organization for recruiting and train- 
ing volunteers in the precincts, and also a research setup 
to prepare and publish material for the guidance of vol- 
unteer workers and voters. It works closely with the 
regular GOP County Committee. 

Its new plan for 1960 involves reorganization of the 
party and establishment of a close liaison between the 
party and leaders in the business community. As de- 
scribed by Moley in his column, the plan projects em- 
ployment of full-time professional managers, an execu- 
tive for the entire county, a full-time finance director, 
full-time paid precinct directors and a public rela- 
tions director. The Associates estimate that the entire 
annual cost of such an organization would run to no 
more than $300,000. 


Labor Front: The labor bosses’ representation on 
Capitol Hill continues to grow in strength. Outdoing 
even the office of Congressman Gerald Flynn (D.-Wis.) 
—who appointed a former UAW official as his adminis- 
trative assistant (see HuMAN Events for December 15, 
1958)—is that of Congressman Joseph Karth (D.- 
Minn.). Karth, himself a former international repre- 
sentative for the Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers 
union, last month announced the appointment of his 
administrative assistant: one Robert Schaller, former 
director of public relations for the Minnesota AFL-CIO. 

The appointment of Schaller reinforces the dominance 
of the AFL-CIO in the Democratic party in St. Paul. 
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By SENATOR BARRY GOLDWATER 
Republican of Arizona 


ICE PRESIDENT Richard M. Nixon should plant 
V the Republican flag somewhere to the right of 
the political center and run for the Presidency in 
1960 as the candidate of America’s conservative 
majority. 

I do not take too seriously a number of newspaper 
reports that Nixon has been siding with the “‘lib- 
erals” in the Republican party on the matter of 
party organization of the Senate or on the Budget 
question. Of course, he might be trying to pacify 
them, pointing out to them the poor position they 
have adopted in breaking away from the party that 
has elected them. I think that the Vice President 
is fundamentally a conservative and I hope he 
makes that clear to the people of the country. 

Many commentators say it will be either Nixon 
or Nelson Rockefeller for the GOP nomination in 
1960. I think that Rockefeller has yet to make a 
name for himself politically. He has only been in 
the state house in Albany a few weeks. In the 
gubernatorial election in New York in November, 
there were no debates on issues. It was just a 
popularity contest. 

I think we should try to stop this pattern of 
popularity contests replacing real, honest to-good- 
ness political contests. We are descending to the 
Hollywood type of election in which we choose men 
without even knowing what their political philoso- 
phy is. That’s what happened in New York. 

Judging him politically by the kind of campaign 
he waged in New York for Governor, I have this 
thought to offer about Rockefeller. If he should be 
nominated by the GOP in 1960 for the Presidential 
race, he would be running on the same platform as 
the Democrat nominee, who is certain to be a New 
Dealer. And if we Republicans continue this trend 
toward “‘me-tooism,” we’re through as a party. 

There are a number of good issues in the Repub- 
lican arsenal, which reflect the traditional outlook 
of the party. Economy in Government is one of 
these, and I think we Republicans should look for- 
ward to paring down sharply the bloated expendi- 
tures of today’s Federal Government. For exam- 
ple, there is one specific law I would very much 
like to see amended, and that is the Agriculture 
Act. I would begin the job this year and whittle 
it down over a period of five or six years, until we 
are on a cost-support basis where we can take care 
of the farmer who suffers financial loss because of 
such things as vagaries of the weather. 

Despite the variety of strong issues from which 
we have to choose, our party went down to defeat 
in 1958. I think the lesson of our defeat last No- 
vember lies in this: the Republican party did not 


cut a public image sufficiently different from that 
cut by the Democrat party to warrant Democrats 
voting Republican, or even to warrant Republicans 
voting Republican. We did not state our policies 
and principles and then battle it out along that line. 
If we had, we could have attracted the independent 
voters, the disillusioned voters who had been stay- 
ing away from the polls and the discontented con- 
servative Democrats (who are much more numer- 
ous than many commentators imagine). 

The Republican party, in my opinion, has to 
occupy a position to the right. The left is already 
thoroughly peopled by so-called “liberals” of many 
varieties, and they—at least in the North—are 
mostly tied in with the Democrat party. I feel that 
if Republicans will do as I did—talk openly in 
favor of conservatism and what it means today— 
then we can build a strong party. 


In my campaign for re-election in the state of 
Arizona last year, I appealed, not to “liberal” 
Democrats, but to conservative Democrats. I com- 
miserated with the latter in their plight, wherein 
the “liberals”—I prefer to call them “radicals”— 
had taken over control of the Democrat party reins. 
I urged them to find a hospitable home by voting 
Republican—for me, and for the GOP ticket. Al- 
though the Democrats have had a much larger regis- 
tration than Republicans in Arizona, both last year 
and traditionally, I won by over 35,000 votes out of 
a total 280,000 cast. 


This shows what can be done. I believe that 
there are many more conservatives in this country 
than radicals. But the conservatives have not fol- 
lowed the proper political course in trying to at- 
tract these right-wingers. I think, for its political 
health, the country needs a strong “liberal” party 
and a strong conservative party, not one party 
reflecting only one philosophy. 


S FOR THE labor issue: I have frankly criticized 
the misuse of power and union dues by the 
labor leaders, and the latter have openly tried to 
defeat me (although I by no means oppose the 
existence and growth of trade unionism). Yet, in 
my election last November, I made my greatest 
voting gains, compared with my election in 1952, 
in the more industrial, heavily unionized areas of 
Arizona, I believe that candidates who follow my 
course, provided they use modern political methods 
to get out their vote, will not suffer from anything 
they say in criticism of the labor oligarchy. 
I notice that some Republicans are blaming the 
presence of right-to-work propositions on state bal- 
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lots last fall for Republican defeats in congres- 
sional races. I see no convincing evidence of this, 
and in fact I note a lot of evidence to the contrary. 
Before last fall’s elections there were 18 states that 
had right-to-work laws; at the end of last fall’s 
campaign ‘there were:19. I think that in some, if 
not all, of the other'states where right-to-work 
referenda. were defeated in November, there were 
obvious reasons why they failed. 

The fact is that last fall Kansas passed right to 
work by a healthy majority. Partisans of such 
a law began to form a well-organized movement 
to that end at least two years prior to the bal- 
loting. They debated the matter in the public 
forum and put over a clear and convincing case. 
They successfully discredited many mendacious 
statements about the effect of the right-to-work 
laws. In the end, the largest industrial area of 
the state (Wichita), came up with a majority for 
the law. The secret was obvious: the right-to-work 
forces had good precinct organization and they 
made a good case to the public through publicity 
channels. And conservatives—in Wichita, for in- 
stance—came out openly for the reform and waged 
a dogged fight for it. These right-to-work sup- 
porters included many business leaders. 

I am aware, of course, that in the state of Ohio 
a number of good Republicans went down to defeat, 
together with the proposal for right to work. I 
have not made a study of that situation; but I note 
one aspect of it. In 1950, the labor bosses openly 
challenged the late Senator Taft’s bid for re-elec- 
tion because he had a few years previously pre- 
sumed to curtail their dictatorial rights by gaining 
passage for the famous Taft-Hartley Act. But this 
challenge to their respected Senator aroused the 
people of Ohio; Ohioans organized, precinct by pre- 
cinct, and created a special organization of labor 
leaders called Labor’s League for Taft. Hundreds 
of local labor leaders came out openly and called 
for support of “Mr. Republican.” Taft won by a 
huge majority. None of these steps, however, were 
taken in Ohio in last fall’s election. I think that 
Republicans who profess to be afraid of the right- 
to-work issue had better study the Ohio situation, 
both in 1950 and 1958, more closely. 


This issue of voluntary vs. compulsory unionism 
is one of the most important subjects before the 
Nation today. No political figure can shrink from 
taking a stand on it. My belief is that eventually 
compulsory unionism will be banned in every state 
in the Union, that right-to-work laws will be on the 
statute books from Maine to California. I believe 
this because what is involved is a basic human 
right, which will someday have to be legally recog- 
nized and protected. 


As I have often emphasized in the past, right-to- 
work laws do not threaten the existence of trade 
unions. The facts show that unions have made 
greater increases in their membership in states 
having right-to-work laws than in states without 
them. Right-to-work laws do increase the power 
of rank-and-file members to call corrupt and 
radical labor bosses to account. The business 
agents have to heed the wishes of the rank and file, 
and cleaner union administration is promoted. 

It is an interesting fact that, although many 
businessmen support the right to work (some big 
business firms oppose it), business as such gets no 
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immediate or direct benefit from such laws. After 
the laws are on the books, however, the business 
climate tends to improve and businessmen do not 
have to operate in an atmosphere dominated by 
dictatorial labor bosses. They can rely on a more 
independent attitude of rank-and-file union mem- 
bers to hold high union officials in check. 

Indeed, I think that American businessmen 
should receive a tribute for their role in the right- 
to-work movement. Twenty years ago many busi- 
nessmen opposed the existence of any unions at all 
in their localities. Now they recognize the right 
of unions to form and to bargain collectively. But 
they are also smart enough to realize that respon- 
sible union performance depends on free men, on 
union members who need not fear the tyranny of 
union bosses, on independent rank-and-filers whose 
power to check the bosses results in a better social 
and business climate. I think that this represents 
a new look among businessmen, represents real 
“progressive conservatism,” and is an important 
development in the history of the country. 


LL THAT I have written here about the labor 
issue has important bearing on politics and 
the political future of conservatives. In 1955 I 
made a survey for the Republican National Com- 
mittee on the condition of the party. In it, I pre- 
dicted what happened to the Republicans in 1958. 
I pointed out that a vacuum had been created in 
political organizations, since civil service legisla- 
tion and the expansion of Federal civil service 
coverage had been greatly extended and had dried 
up political patronage. The Democrat party turned 
to the labor unions to fill up this gap. The Demo- 
crat-minded Political Action Committee and COPE 
provided the political workers and grass-roots or- 
ganization; but, I pointed out in 1955, the Republi- 
cans had nothing comparable. 

Today, the situation has deteriorated so greatly 
that we face two alternatives: (1) either Congress 
effectively bans all union political activity; or (2) 
the Republicans roll up their sleeves and form their 
own grass-roots political action groups to counter- 
act the union attack which in large part defeated 
them last fall. I recently posed these alternatives 
to the AFL-CIO and suggested that we talk it over, 
but the offer was rejected; so it looks to me as if 
the second alternative is imperative. Conservatives 
must now create in every state the precinct-by- 
precinct organization which is necessary for vic- 
tory in 1960. But first there must be a statement 
of principle and evidence of leadership. 
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actly the opposite effect. 





Apologists for the “National Defense Education Act”—passed at the last session of Congress— 
claim that it will help raise the level of scholarship in American schools. One device for improving 
academic standards, they claim, is the “testing and guidance” provision of the Act, which makes it 
obligatory for every state educational agency, in order to receive Federal funds, to institute pro- 
grams of “guidance” for its students. The article below, written by a teacher in a large public high 
school, explains how the “guidance office,” far from improving scholastic standards, can have ex- 








The Guidance Office 


By FamMuLuS 


HE GUIDANCE departments of our public 

schools, frequently discussed by HUMAN 
EVENTS as agencies designed to condition school 
children towards collectivism and “togetherness,” 
are an outgrowth of our rapidly increasing mech- 
anization and bureaucratization. Unless you serve 
as a teacher, a cog in the machine of a modern 
school system, you have no idea of the degree to 
which guidance interferes with actual teaching. 
Let a high school teacher “in service” tell you 
some of his actual experiences. 

Our high school, in a pleasant residential com- 
munity on the Eastern seaboard, comprises a 
student body of 1500 students. In the course of 
the day, I meet twice with my 30 home room 
students, for the roll call at the beginning and 
the end of the school day, once with the 30 stu- 
dents of my study hall, and once with the about 
150 students of the five classes which I teach. 
Once every six weeks I must write out report 
cards on the about 180 students of my classes 
and the study hall. 

Officially, I have the opportunity to meet with 
my 180 students during the 45-minute consulta- 
tion period and, at the end of the day, during 
ninth period, which is theoretically devoted to 
individual tutoring, counseling, and make-up 
exams. In reality, ninth period at best functions 
once a week; for this time is usually taken up by 
club meetings, department «meetings, faculty 
meetings, group projects, child study conferences, 
committee meetings, county teachers’ association 
conferences, outside curricular activities planning 
groups, and ever recurrent meetings with visit- 
ing specialists from the state capital. 

Faced with such competition for school time, I 
have little opportunity to become acquainted with 
my students. The guidance office, not I, is to take 
care of their personal problems. Its offices, hous- 
ing six full-time officials, are situated opposite 
that of the principal’s office, on the ground floor. 
But they extend to the offices of the three psy- 
chologists, which are joined to the offices of the 
assistant principal, the administrative officer, 
and the nurses’ office. 

If a student conducts himself improperly, which 


happens every day in every class, I can notify 
either the offices of the principal, the assistant 
principal and the administrative officer, or the 
guidance office. In the former case, the delinquent 
student is admonished and possibly punished (by 
detention, suspension, etc., according to the sever- 
ity of the case) ; in the latter, his problem is han- 
dled the soft way. The guidance officers have in- 
formed me that I should not send any trouble- 
makers to the administrative offices ; for by doing 
this, they claim, I prove that I am unable to han- 
dle my charges. By sending the latter to the guid- 
ance office, they have told me, I prove that I am 
the students’ friend. 


“HE GUIDANCE officers have never visibly im- 
proved the status of any student whose case 
I have brought to their attention. By talking to 
the student, however, they usually find out about 
my teaching. Conveniently, the students in ques- 
tion tell them that they don’t like me and ask to 
be transferred to another section. Often, students 
who receive bad marks in my tests go to the 
guidance office without my knowing it. Then, out 
of a blue sky, I receive a slip, notifying me that 
they are being transferred to another class, 
which, it is believed, will be more congenial. That 
means that they expect it to be easier. Thus the 
guidance office is often in conspiracy with loafers 
against teachers who, adhering to a certain stand- 
ard, refuse to go soft. 
After the guidance office has informed me half 
a dozen times that certain students “feel” they 
don’t learn anything in my classes, I can save 
my tottering reputation by cancelling most of the 
home assignments and overlooking the students’ 
negligence regarding homework. By choosing to 
uphold my concept of achievement, I soon arouse 
the suspicion and animosity of the guidance office, 
which labels me as old-fashioned and unfriendly. 
Every day I receive notices from the guidance 
office that such and such a student will be absent 
from class because he is to take aptitude tests. 
Every day, I am notified that such and such a 
student has not attended my class because he 
has been in consultation with the guidance office. 
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This often happens on a test day, which results 
in my additional duty to work out, and give, 
make-up tests. Three days a week three suc- 
cussive classes do not. meet because all students 
are subjected to a new battery of tests in apti- 
tude, skills, etc. These tests are scored mechan- 
ically, and then added to the student’s permanent 
record. 

When I write letters of complaint, officially 
labeled as “progress reports,” to the parents of 
students who disrupt classes by throwing around 
books, wet paper balls, bubble gum, etc., who fail 
to bring along their textbooks or refuse to open 
them, or throw them out of the window, I must 
first consult their voluminous record. The “prog- 
ress report” is filed in duplicate, the carbon copy 
being added to their permanent record. 

Once a week, after school, I read a carefully 
prepared report on one of my home room students 
to my section of the “child study conference.” I 
report on conditions in the student’s home, his 
parents, brothers and sisters, his hobbies, prefer- 
ences of subjects, etc. I will tell a dozen colleagues 
of the faculty that Richard Jones was allegedly 
nervous in kindergarten, a loafer in the first 
grade, no great shakes in the third, sulking in the 
fifth, a habitual boaster in the seventh, chron- 
ically tardy in the ninth, and so forth. Written 
statements from every one of his present teachers 
amplify my report. At the end, the representative 
of the guidance office is charged with doing some- 
thing about Richard. In all likelihood, he will 
telephone his parents or talk to him at a time 
when he is supposed to take a test. It is quite 
likely that Richard will blame his difficulties on 
his teachers, knowing that as a matter of policy 
the guidance office will lend him a sympathetic 
ear. 


N A GREAT many cases, the guidance office de- 
cides that the student, having taken only about 

a dozen aptitude and intelligence tests, is still 
an unknown quantity. In league with the bureau- 
crats at the county seat, the guidance office then 
decides to send him there, along with a busload 
of other students, for a full day’s fun of addi- 
tional tests. The student is transported to the 
county seat in a bus belonging to the school sys- 
tem. The taxpayer supports the guidance office, 
the bus, and the county examiners. 

It will probably be decided that the student, 
hostile to taking academic subjects, is to take 
courses in home economics, “auto electric,” beauty 
culture, or any of a number of nonacademic sub- 
jects. In scores of cases, the student is a veteran 
of truancy, who goes on the sick list whenever he 
has accumulated an uncomfortable amount of de- 
tention periods. He just won’t show up for class, 
consultation, detention, and all. He knows that he 
won’t be dismissed from school, and that finally 
all will be forgiven. 


Every now and then, another student, appar- 
ently a healthy child who has grown tired of the 
system, no longer shows up in class. It develops 
that the guidance office has sent him across the 
hall, to the psychologists. Once that happens, he 
is thrown out of gear for good. The psychologists 
inform his teacher that he is a serious case, 
greatly troubled, and therefore unfit to attend 
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classes for a while. From that time on, he spends 
most of the time in the psychologists’ offices. 
When, weeks later, he returns to classes, there is 
mo use in asking him to make up the work he 
has lost. We all must be happy that he has been 
“saved,” and that he is able to go to class again. 
But the classroom teacher does not have the 
faintest idea as to what was wrong with him in 
the first place. It is all quite mysterious, except 
for the fact that it costs the taxpayer plenty of 
money. 


If the teacher makes a special request, he can 
get hold of the psychologists’ reports on the spe- 
cial cases, voluminous documents which are diffi- 
cult to absorb in the midst of tending to other 
duties. Few teachers manage to go into the mat- 
ter. It is the concern of the psychologists and the 
guidance department. 

It is not contended here that no student is 
in need of special attention, and that no guid- 
ance at all is desirable. However, as many a 
teacher can point out, a great many students 
become “cases” because they are sick and tired of 
the educational system, the machine, the boring 
routine. Many, as an escape from duty, take 
refuge in the labyrinthine channels of the guid- 
ance office and the psychologists’ department. 
The guidance office is the paradise of all those 
students who refuse to work, and who demand 
special privileges. 

That in numerous instances the guidance office 
is staffed with persons who use their influence 
and power to inculcate their peculiar ideas of 
“progress” in the students who seek their help, 
or are referred to them, has been explained 
previously in the columns of HUMAN EVENTS. 
What is not generally known is the piain fact 
that the guidance office all too often has become 
more of a nuisance than a help. It takes much au- 
thority from the classroom teacher, deprives him 
of firm ground on which to stand in his own at- 
tempts to guide the intellectual development of 
his students, messes up his teaching schedule and 
offers solace to those who are too lazy to do their 
duty. In all too many cases, the guidance office, 
as I know it, is a bureaucratic cancer within the 
education hierarchy. 
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Karth’s own nomination as Democratic candidate for the 
district was reputedly the result of the labor bosses’ 
desire for complete mastery over the party. Karth won 
the nomination to Congress against the opposition of 
St, Paul’s Mayor Joseph Dillon. “Mr. Dillon,” the St. 
Paul Pioneer-Press noted last fall, “who had just been 
re-elected Mayor with labor support, aspired to go to 
Congress and filed for the nomination, as he had every 
right to do. But this time the labor leadership had de- 
cided it was not enough to be politically acceptable 
to themselves—the candidate must be no mere Demo- 
crat, but one from the ranks of labor leadership itself. 
They decided on .. . Mr. Karth, and Mr. Karth was 
nominated. Mr. Dillon and all who stood by him were 
given the stigma of disloyalty, and now are to be pun- 
ished for their independence.” 


Budget: Conservatives on the Hill remark that there’s 
plenty of fat to cut from the President’s $77 billion 
Budget. For instance, the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare gets $89 million more in the fiscal 
1960 Budget than it got last year. Probing further, 
Members of Congress discover that the new Budget calls 
for HEW outlays of $3,139,719,000—which amounts to 
better than $1 billion more than the department got in 
1954. The average conservative member wants to know 
why—if so much zeal is to be lavished in the fight 
against inflation and paring Federal spending to balance 
the Budget-—HEW isn’t cut back to the 1954 level. 
After all, it’s a “civilian agency” and has no bearing 
on national defense. 

One answer is that the Secretary of HEW is one 
Arthur Flemming, long a bureaucrat under the Truman 
regime. In its issue of December 10, 1952, Human 
EveNTs, noting new appointments by President-elect 
Eisenhower, mentioned the naming of Dr. Arthur S. 
Flemming to Ike’s “streamlining the bureaucracy” com- 
mission. Flemming had filled positions under the Roose- 
velt and Truman Administrations. 


This publication relayed the warnings of old hands, 
who said that “Flemming is a New Dealer,” and that 
he was the man “largely responsible for making more 
cumbersome and complicated the regulation of the whole 
bureaucracy.” Flemming moved up to his Cabinet posi- 
tion at Health, Education and Welfare, .last year— 
supposedly as a more “conservative” replacement for 
Marion Folsom. 


a 


High Court: Once more Congress will attempt to curb 
the left-wing antics of the Warren Court in the fields 
of states’ rights and subversion. Senator Styles Bridges 
(R.-N:H.) has tossed into the hopper a bill to reverse 
the effect of the Court’s Nelson decision of April, 1956, 
which voided the sedition laws of 42 states. A similar 
bill was narrowly defeated in the last session, by a vote 
of 41-40, as a result of some devious maneuvering by 
Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson (see HuMAN EVENTS 
for September 1, 1958). 

Feeding the wrath of conservatives against the Court 
is the report that Chief Justice Earl Warren was respon- 
sible for throttling a firmly anti-Communist report pre- 
pared by a key committee of the American Bar Associa- 
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tion. This report, hitting the Court’s string of pro- 
Communist decisions, was prepared for presentation 
to the ABA convention last August. For reasons undis- 
closed at the time, it was never published (see HuMAN 
Events for September 22, 1958). 


Speculation that Warren was responsible for suppres- 
sion of the report is tied in this week with the news 
that he has, somewhat mysteriously, resigned his mem- 
bership in the ABA. The ABA revoked Warren’s mem- 
bership at the beginning of this year, because of non- 
payment of dues; but the Chief Justice protested that he 
had written a letter of resignation to the group in 
September of 1957—a letter which the ABA said it 
never received. 


It is noteworthy that the 1957 date for the 

- resignation would place it right after the ABA 

meeting in London that year, when Warren 

heard another committee report blasting the 

work of his Court, drawn up by former Senator 
Herbert O’Conor (D.-Md.). 


Trade With Soviets: To conclude a trade deal with 
the Soviet Union would have disastrous economic effects 
—as well as a catastrophic political and moral impact 
on the enemies of communism. This is the conclusion of 
experts in foreign trade who survey US import require- 
ments, and who know the political ins and outs of our 
trade program. Here is an analysis passed to HUMAN 
Events by a trade expert in a Federal Government 
office: 

“A review of the past trade relations between the US 
and the Soviet Union points out few if any advantages 
and definitely a long-run disadvantage. Shall we forget 
the unreliability of Soviet sources of supply, well dem- 
onstrated ten years ago when the Soviet Union cut off 
the supply of manganese ore? (More than 30 per cent 
of America’s manganese requirement was covered by 
Soviet exports.) ... 

“To obtain new supply sources, America encouraged 
the development of manganese deposits in allied nations 
(e.g., Brazil, India, Turkey). The economies of these 
countries were bolstered considerably by US invest- 
ments, and exports of strategic raw materials became 
crucial to‘ the continued health of their economies.’ 

“The case of Turkey, a nation that is staunchly anti- 
Communist and strategically located, is particularly 
acute. Turkey has embarked on a bold industrialization 
program, which includes the development of her mineral 
resources, particularly chromites. Today Turkey is un- 
dergoing a grave economic crisis, marked by declining 
exports. Since chromium ore is one of her principal cash 
commodities up for sale abroad, a further decline caused 
by American purchase of chromites from the Soviet 
Union will only add to her economic plight. (An Ameri- 
can firm recently concluded a deal for 80,000 tons of 
Soviet chromium ore.)” 


Where, it is asked, are the vocal “liberals” who con- 
stantly demand “foreign aid” to shore up the “economies 
of the free world”? Why do they not now protest a 
movement which would do irreparable harm to the 
economy of one of our strongest allies, while at the same 
time helping to support the economy of our enemy? 
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NAACP: The controversial NAACP absorbed a sting- 
ing official condemnation last week from the State of 
Arkansas. A report issued by a committee of the Ar- 


kansas legislature declared: “The NAACP appears 
to have been heavily infiltrated with subversives and, 
wittingly or unwittingly, is now a captive of the Com- 
munist apparatus.” The data on which the report was 
based were compiled in hearings which heard witnesses 
that included Dr. J. B. Matthews and Manning Johnson, 
a former leading Negro member of the Communist party. 
Arkansas Attorney General Bruce Bennett said that, to 
his knowledge, this was the first time that the NAACP 
had been cited as “subversive” by an official agency. 


Pink Slip: California’s Governor Edmund “Pat” Brown, 
who ran for election last fall as a “moderate” Democrat, 
has begun to show his real colors. Presenting his legis- 
lative program to the California legislature, Brown 
asked the creation of a new outlet for boondoggling, 
an office of “Consumer Counsel,’ who would draw 
$15,000 annually—an idea Brown picked up from Gov- 
ernor Averell Harriman of New York. (Apparently 
struck by the lack of material available in the California 
Democratic party, Brown appointed an ex-official of the 
Harriman Administration to serve as California’s new 
Deputy Director of Public Works.) Other legislative pro- 
posals by Brown included a request for a “fair employ- 
ment practices” law, a rise in the minimum wage to 
$1.25 an hour, and creation of a “State Economic Devel- 
opment Agency.” 


Additionally, Brown, who had tried to keep his “pink 
slip” covered up during the campaign, unfurled it to 
the breeze when Soviet official Anastas Mikoyan paid 
him a visit in San Francisco. Brown had the distinction 
of being the first American Governor to extend official 
greetings to the Red hatchetman, and wasted no time 
in apologizing to him for anti-Communist demonstra- 
tions at the San Francisco airport. 


Such protests against the man who betrayed 
Hungary, Brown said, were “not typically Cali- 
fornian.” Brown invited Mikoyan to come back 
to California for the 1960 Olympics, and told 
the Soviet boss that he would himself like to 
visit Russia. 


The Associated Press reports that Brown further “pro- 
posed to Mikoyan that any Russian-American peace 
conference which might be held should take place in 
California ‘under the great and ageless redwoods’ where 
both sides would feel the grandeur of nature. . . . The 
Governor told the Russian leader that Russian suppres- 
sion of the Hungarian revolution has been a great source 
of misunderstanding between the two countries.” 


MacArthur: January 26 marked the 79th birthday of 
General of the Army Douglas MacArthur. Dr. Edna 
Fluegel, a noted researcher on communism and foreign 
affairs, passed along these reflections upon the approach 
of the General’s birthday: 

“When MacArthur said he would rest his case with 
the historical future, did even he know how rapidly that 
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was supposed to go to pieces, Korea to be unified by 
diplomacy, free world unity to be strengthened. It didn’t 
happen that way. 

“Even to get an armistice in Korea, some of the 
MacArthur recommendations that were ‘too risky’ were 
adopted. Since then, ‘going it alone’ has become the 
fashion. War was risked over Lebanon, over Quemoy 
and the Matsus, and now over Berlin. And everyone, 
ex-President Truman included, admits the vitally stra- 
tegic position of Formosa. 


“The Democrats are challenging the ‘gag’ rule and 
asserting the right of military officers to answer Congress 


truthfully—the very right they attempted to deny } 


MacArthur ... 


“MacArthur did, in fullest measure, what the times re- 
quired of him, and his works as well as his warnings 
have met the test of the historical future.” 


Between Covers: The current (Winter) issue of Mod- 
ern Age, Russell Kirk’s quarterly conservative review, 
contains a timely survey of the issue of nuclear testing, 
An article by Arthur Kemp canvasses the main scientific 
and political questions involved and one by Sidney Til- 
lim analyzes the arguments of the “National Committee 
for a Sane Nuclear Policy.” Conclusion: the tests should 
go on. 


This issue of Modern Age also contains articles by 
Richard Weaver, Ludwig Freund, Austin Warren, Ernest 
Van Den Haag and Willmoore Kendall. Subscriptions: 
$4 a year. Address: 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 
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